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MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 


All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic educational work 
are invited to become members of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. It is the desire of the Executive Board that the member- 
ship be increased so that the organization may represent a powerful 
influence in favor of religious education in America. 


Support: The expenses of the Association are raised by the annual 
dues of the members, and by contributions from those who have taken 
a particular interest in the work. Membership dues, effective January 
1, 1952, are as follows: 


Sustaining Membership: Anyone desiring to give special aid to 
the Association may become a sustaining member. The annual fee 
for such membership is $25.00. 


Major Seminary Dues: Each Seminary in the Major Seminary 
Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


Minor Seminary Dues: Each Minor Seminary in the Minor Semi- 
nary Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


College and University Dues: Constituent Membership—Each 
College and University with an enrollment of more than 1,500 pays 
an annual fee of $100.00; those institutions with enrollment between 
500 and 1,500 pay $75.00 annually; institutions with enrollments of 
less than 500 pay $50.00 annually. Associate Membership—Institu- 
tions holding Associate Membership pay $25.00 per year. 


Secondary School Dues: Each High School and Academy with an 
enrollment over 700 pays an annual fee of $15.00; each with enrollment 
from 401 to 700 pays an annual fee of $12.50; each with enrollment 
from 151 to 400 pays an annual fee of $10.00; each with enrollment 
‘under 150 pays an annual fee of $5.00. 


School Superintendents’ Dues: Each Superintendent in the School 
Superintendents’ Department pays an annual fee of $10.00. 


Elementary School Dues: Each’ Elementary School with an en- 
rollment in excess of 500 pays $6.00 annually; schools with an enroll- 
ment of from 200 to 500 pay $5.00 annually; schools with an enroll- 
ment of below 200 pay $4.00 annually. 


Special Education Dues: Each institutional member in the Special 
Education Department pays an annual fee of $5.00. 


Individual Membership: Anyone interested in the work of Catholic 
education may become a member of the Association. The annual fee 
for individual membership in all departments, except Sustaining and 
School Superintendents’, is $4.00. 


_. Publications: The Association issues a quarterly Bulletin pub- 
lished in February, May, August, and November of each year. The 
August Bulletin includes the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 
These Bulletins and special publications are sent to all members. 


General Office of the National Catholic Educational Association 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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General Executive Board: 
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Department Executive Committee: 
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The President, Vice President, and Secretary. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
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THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD IN CATHOLIC 
EDUCATION 


REv. WILLIAM F. JENKS, C. SS. R.! 


In the United States we never had so many children as 
we have today—48,000,000 children under the age of 18. 
At the current birth rate we will have approximately 4,000,- 
000 babies born each year. We are growing younger faster 
than we are growing older. In the last 10 years the popu- 
lation over 65 increased 37 per cent, while the population 
under 5 increased 55 per cent. 


‘1. U. S. PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Almost 30 million boys and girls are attending the public 
schools this year, and another eight million are slated to be 
enrolled before 1959. The number of children from five 
through fourteen years of age in 1950: 24,602,000; in 1960: 
(estimated) 33,132,000. About 632,000 attend school in 
double shifts. Nearly one-third of the elementary school 
children are in classes of 36 or more. One child in eleven 
is in a class of 41 or more pupils. The shortage of teachers 
amounted to 53,000 last year, while over 60,000 left the 
teaching field. By 1959, the public high schools may have 
about six million more students than they have today. 
Nationwide, the drop-out rate in our high schools approaches 
one in two. 

The Social Work Year Book says that there are 28 mil- 
lion handicapped children and adults in the United States. 
Of these 5,867,000 are children under 21 years of age. 
12,680,000 are adults and 10 million are chronically ill. Let 
us consider that portion of the 12.4 per cent of all school 
children that are either mentally or physically handicapped, 
who are now attending the public schools. 


2. THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


We have tried to get away from the stigmatizing terms 
such as “handicapped,” “deviant” and “atypical,” and today 





1 Associate Secretary, Department of Special Education, NCEA, 
Washington, D. C. 
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use the term “exceptional child.” The term “exceptional 
child” applies to all children who are handicapped physi- 
cally, socially and mentally, as well as to those who are 
gifted. It includes: (1) the physically handicapped, with 
defects of hearing, vision, orthopedic conditions, under- 
vitalized, speech defects and other physical handicaps; (2) 
children who are mentally handicapped or subnormal, be- 
sides the mentally gifted; (3) the socially and emotionally 
handicapped children. 

The United States Office of Education estimates that 
12.4 per cent of all children of school age—about 5,000,000 
children—are either physically or mentally handicapped. 
These 5,000,000 children between the ages of five and nine- 
teen are so exceptional that special school adjustments are 
necessary, if they are to make optimum progress. Some 
of these children can be educated in the regular classes; 
others will need special classes, special facilities, or an 
adjustment of the curriculum. All will need trained certi- 
fied teachers. At the present time only 10 per cent of the 
exceptional children in the country are provided with 
planned programs. This means that 90 per cent lack the 
necessary facilities. 


ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE AND NUMBER OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN IN THE UNITED STATES? 


(Based on Pop. 33,604,000 children—5-19 years) 





Exceptional Estimated Estimated 
Children Percentage Number 

Blind and Partially Seeing......... OB se LU ek as a 67,208 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing.......... DET Se wibia ste oo-aca cco mel 504,060 
NOE. Gees oe Cen ctor eres. com 1 pat ia ae Pacts bat 336,040 
Children with Lowered Vitality...... EPCS. duals ein 504,060 
Speech-defective ..............04-. 18 ROR Rees a 504,060 
Mentally Retarded ................ Ra al ea aap ad A oa 672,080 
POMOC so sie:c ois. «  MADORERS SAG. Boi siesis ee a. OE» 67,208 
ET NIN a ois Spec ede u ose ME eae a Vaaw wkieteess 672,080 
Behavior Problems ................ AEN e ig cane Carinae ar 840,100 
Approximate total (estimate)... 12.4 ................ 4,166,896 


2 Estimated Percentage and Number of Exceptional Children in 
the U. S. 5-19 ter old by Elise H. Martens, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. rs ow (1958) we have over 48,000, 000 
children under the age of 
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3. SPECIAL EDUCATION 


The field of special] education is defined as the educational 
program which is planned by private or public agencies for 
the education of the exceptional child. Special education 
tends to reduce the pupil load of the regular classroom 
teacher, and allows her to give more time and do a better 
job of instructing the so-called normal child. 


Special education began in Germany in the year 1859, 
and came to the United States ten years later. The first 
day class for the deaf was opened in Boston in 1869. The 
year 1900 saw the inauguration of the first day classes for 
the blind and the crippled in Chicago. 1908 was the year 
that witnessed the first open-air program in Providence, 
Rhode Island, and the speech program in New York City. 
As early as 1897 a program for the mentally retarded was 
started in Springfield, Mass.; and one for the gifted in 1901 
in Worcester, Mass. The first residential school for the 
handicapped in America—the American School for the 
Deaf—was opened in Hartford, Conn., in 1817. 


There are 28,118,000 children in the public elementary ° 


and secondary schools: 20,969,000 in the elementary and 
7,149,000 in the secondary junior and senior high schools. 
In the elementary schools, 497,216 exceptional children are 
receiving attention in special classes or day schools, and 
108,058 in the secondary schools. The following chart gives 
the respective numbers and percentages. 


4. PUBLIC SCHOOL DAY CLASSES FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


1952-1953 
Per Cent 
ELEMENTARY—TOTAL ............ 497,216 78.3 
WEOMURINY  TROURTOOG 60 6.5 dive cna eup ed eens 113,565 74.7 
Spek LICLOMRWO eos kee oe keke Ses 306,747 82.9 
CRM: aio cicic o's 3 Rs sdaeds oestecware 17,813 89.4 
Pata Gl Meering i... i eo. Oe. RES 11,932 81.1 
Partiothy Heowme ack .oi kcssiewestivaxaciee 8,014 81.7 
Special Health Problems ............... 11,455 88.7 
RE arg as ings he whisked s a hcwwhin Mace 3,935 87.6 
PE oe ass Seba ce cu es oalsan emer 839 78.4 


PRCURCRISG CPRUOME ck nv cco bce as sidan Calmeeiees 22,916 16.1 


| 
i 
4 
‘ 


| 
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Per Cent 

SECONDARY—TOTAL ............... 108,058 21.7 
Mentally Retarded: 5.2... 28,687 
BOBCCH DGTOMEIUS Gu 5. dine (dicks Hire 52,568 
NINE a ah coh a oak dM okes bis Sah. 6 Oia 5 1,889 
POPC OF  PICRKINE oi. ENS 2,252 
PAPRRy, BOC Riri's s.r ve KS Lye 28 tins 1,470 
Special Health pre feed pontiac 1,289 
ro Ce Sas Poa dls PERE EERE Paces os 489 

MOM eos sites Meo htaM daaly are Seen wi 181 
Mentaity Mas oie toa oe a panes eae a! 19,233 


Note: Special Health Problems include Delicate and the Epileptic. 
Socially Maladjusted are not included in this survey. 


Public School Day Classes 


Educable Mentally Retarded—Elementary Schools—109, 050 
Secondary Schools— 28,540 


Trainable Mentally Deficient—Elementary Schools— 4,515 
Secondary Schools— 147 


5. DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION, NCEA 


The new department of special education of the NCEA 
is concerned with the education of the exceptional children 
among the 2,842,237 attending our 8,880 Catholic elemen- 
tary, and the 505,572 attending our 2,189 Catholic secondary 
* schools. The health care of our Catholic children must 
not be too little and too late. The large increase in the 
number of the exceptional children has necessitated the 
establishment of this new department and the inauguration 
of a program for these mentally and physically handicapped 
children and also the emotionally disturbed and socially 
maladjusted children. 

Handicapping conditions must be discovered at the 
earliest possible moment. Pre-school facilities are of vital 
necessity for the deaf, the blind, cerebral palsied, mentally 
retarded and other handicapped children. Today only one 
child in three has the opportunity to attend kindergarten. 
Some areas will require day-school and nursery-care centers 
for children below the age of five. The shortage of- nuns 
has caused some communities to drop their nursery and 
kindergarten classes. This procedure is unfortunate and 
will react adversely upon our Catholic exceptional children. 
Failure to provide adequate facilities for these children 
will produce greater problems and larger financial burdens 
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later during the life of these mentally and physically limited 
children.’ 


6. REGULAR CLASSES AND SPECIAL CLASSES 


One of the firmly established facts of psychology is that 
there are wide individual differences among children in 
their ability to learn and also in their methods of learning. 
Since these children cannot adjust themselves to the curri- 
culum, the curriculum must be adjusted to them. Curri- 
culum adjustments for the slow learner must be differen- 
tiated from adjustments for the mentally retarded. The 
vast majority of our exceptional children can be integrated 
into the regular class; another large segment will need 
special services, but only a small group will need special 
classes. All will need certified trained teachers. 


7. METHODS OF TEACHING EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


There are three kinds of programs in vogue today: 

1. cooperative—child carries on part of his program in 
the regular classroom but receives help and/or equipment 
and instruction ; 

2. segregation—child carries on his educational program , 
in a special classroom ; 

3. integrated—child participates in regular classroom 
activities and is served by a visiting teacher. 


8. TRENDS OF THE PRESENT DAY 


In parochial school circles, there is a definite trend 
towards placing the Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 
charge of Special Education. There is also a slow but steady 
increase in the number of Catholic Child Guidance Centers. 
They now number 17. The Psychology Departments in 
several of our Catholic colleges and universities are coop- 
erating by allowing their students to give individual tests 
to our parochial school children. 


8 Colorado provides for exceptional children at 3 years of age; 
Minnesota for children over 4 years of age; Michigan and Oregon 
leave it to the discretion of the school authorities. 
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We cannot depend upon outside sources in this area, and 
shall have to develop our own Catholic facilities. Twenty- 
five states have no child guidance centers, and full-time 
guidance services are provided in only 27 of the country’s 
largest cities. Over 500,000 children need special care be- 
cause of serious emotional disturbances, but over 80 per cent 
of the communities in the United States fail to provide ade- 
quate facilities for these children. There are only 30 resi- - 
dential treatment centers caring for only 1,500 children in 
the entire country. A long period of time must elapse before 
a child can receive care due to the long waiting lists. 

School children in this country took more than 100 mil- 
lion standardized tests in 1953, an average of 3 per pupil. 
Not all tests are amenable to a four score interpretation, 
but in dealing with the parents of a child it is advantageous 
to explain the percentile score, the mental age score, the 
grade equivalent score, besides the intelligence quotient. 

In These Young Lwes Don Sharkey, making a review 
of Catholic education in the United States, speaks about 
special education and says: “Much more remains to be done, 
but progress is being made toward providing a Christian 
education for all God’s children.’ 


9. CATHOLIC WORK FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


A survey was made in 1928 of Catholic work for the 
exceptional child. Results were: 16 cities were attempting 
to do something for exceptional children. In 10 of these 
cities special classes were held for mentally retarded chil- 
dren; sight saving classes were established in two parochial 
schools; speech work—a rather new development—was con- 
fined to clinics; and 34 homes in the United States were 
caring for 6,856 mentally and physically handicapped chil- 
dren. 

One of the first things on the agenda of the newly estab- 
lished department of special education will be to make an 
accurate survey of existing facilities for the education of 
the exceptional child in Catholic residential and day school 


4Don Sharkey, “Special Attention for the Handicapped,” These 
Young Lives, W. H. Sadlier, Inc., New York, (1950), p. 73. 
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programs in the United States. Some idea of the work 
being done at the present time in Catholic circles for the 
12.4 per cent of our Catholic children of school age who 
are either mentally or physically handicapped, emotionally 
disturbed or socially maladjusted can be gained from the 
following chart, which will be revised upon the completion 
of the survey. 


10. CATHOLIC WORK FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN OF 
CATHOLIC PARENTS IN THE UNITED STATES (1953) 


Number of 
Exceptional Children 
a) Catholic Elementary Schools..... 2,842,237 352,437 
b) Catholic Secondary Schools...... 505,572 62,691 
c) Catholic Children attending Public 


OMOEEE SC oivicepistavecccaeteces 1,677,498 208,010 





Total Number: Catholic Children 
Under Religious Instruction..... 5,025,307 623,138 


DAY SCHOOLS 


No. of No. of Order 
Classes Pupils Nuns Dioceses of Nuns 
| Bere reed eee 6 6 4 
W's. dona Bin umes wd 3 15 4 3 3 
CRUE Scccseenccoxas vines 
CMI Sean dics opevewoue 
Undervitalized ......cccees 
Hard of Hearing....... .. 
Partially Seeing .......... 4 20 4 4 3 
Socially Mal- { MI itde coke 
adjusted | 
Mentally Retarded ........ 19 19 7 8 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
No. of No. of Order Order 
Schools Pupils Nuns Dioceses of Nuns of Bros. 
Die Sah dessins 9 1,489 182 9 5 
WE So Citi nae Awa ees 3 100 50 3 2 
GeeeGe be essihesieweek 
CHINE COL, gee oes. 37 
Undervitalized ....... 1 200 44 1 1 
Hard of Hearing...... 
Partially Seeing ...... 
Socially Mal-{ girls .. 72 6,536 54 4 
adjusted boys ... 29 3,656 24 8 3 


Mentally Retarded ... 19 1,881 259 17 15 

* Deaf-blind: Two Catholic residential schools teach three deaf- 
blind Catholic children. Nine Catholic deaf-blind children in State 
schools. Blind: Over 952 Catholic blind children in State Residential 
—, Deaf: 100 deaf children seeking admission to parochial 
schools. 


5Los Angeles. Cf. The Tidings, February 19, 1954, 
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11. CATHOLIC CLINICS 


SPEECH—Courses in Speech in 55 Colleges and Universities. 

pers acc CHILD GUIDANCE CENTERS—Seventeen in fifteen 
ioceses. 

tage Fs PALSIED—Forty clinics (academic work provided in 
thirty). 


Released Time Programs and Sunday School 
(1,677,498 Catholic Children) 


Exceptional Children of Catholic Parents attending: 
No. of Trained Nuns and Brothers Teaching Religion: 
Hospital Schools or Sanatoria 


No. of Catholic Special Hospitals or Sanatoria.............. 119 
No. of Catholic Children in Hospital Schools and Sanatoria.... 9,602 


No. of Trained Nuns and Brothers Teaching Religion: 
Homebound Catholic Children 


No. of Catholic Children Homebound: 
No. of Trained Teachers of Religion: 


12. INSTITUTIONAL POPULATION (STATE AND FEDERAL) 
United States Census of 1950 


Total Population: 150,697,361 
One per cent are in institutions: 1,566,846 
Of this number—240,788 are under nineteen years of age. 


This 240,788 includes: 


Tuperemionia HGSttae «ow wc ow re heres BV 6,753 
Correctional Taetitutiowie ..2. 0. cs eis biel 12,531 
DEORE FIG Sn i. 6 a EE i ie 11,023 
Institutions for Dependents ..................... 3,875 
In Homes and Schools for Mentally Retarded...... 46,265 


In Homes and Schools for Physically Handicapped.. 17,973 
In Homes and Schools for Neglected and Dependent 95,073 
Public Training Schools for Juvenile Delinquents... 34,742 


The above diagram will give you some idea of the great 
and imperative need for certified trained teachers in the 
field of special education to teach religion to the Catholic 
children with various and multiple handicaps in the secular 
institutions in the United States. Trained certified teach- 
ers in this area are also needed to teach religion to the 
9,602 Catholic atypical children in 119 Catholic special 
hospitals and sanatoria. In many of these institutions the 





2 
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children are taught the three “R’s” by public school teach- 
ers, but the fourth “R’—Religion—is not always taught 
due to lack of trained teachers. Over 1,677,498 children 
should attend our released time programs and Sunday 
Schools. Catholic children from the special classes in the 
public schools are included in the above number; but through 
lack of transportation, materials, time and trained teach- 
ers, they fail to attend. Homebound children continue 
their schooling through the services of public school teach- 
ers for months, but their religious instruction is neglected. 
If the nuns from the child’s parochial school are unable to 
visit his home in order to teach religion, then the Legion 
of Mary or some lay person who teaches Sunday School 
should take over the task. Naturally the one acquainted 
with the situation and who could make all the necessary 
arrangements would be Sister Superior. When she notifies 
the homebound teacher, she should make arrangements 
for the teaching of religion also. The same applies to 
Catholic children confined for months in hospitals and sana- 
toria. The hospital nuns have their own duties to perform. 
Some other qualified person should teach religion. 


13. PREVENTIVE PROGRAMS 


In every field of handicapping conditions we should do 
far more in the line of prevention. The change in attitude 
towards the juvenile delinquent has been apparent over the 
years. Until the opening of the twentieth century very little 
had been done in the line of preventive measures. To dis- 
miss a child from the parochial school on acceunt of some 
mental or physical handicap is not providing an education 
for “all of God’s children.” The dismissal of a child for 
behavior problems is robbing him of one great source of 
rehabilitation. The causes of his actions should be dis- 
cerned and efforts made to remove these causes. At a 
meeting of the American Association of Schoo] Administra- 
tors at Atlantic City the question was proposed: “Why do 
private school authorities impose upon public schools, by 
turning over all their problem children at any season of 
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the year that suits their convenience?” With the Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of Special Education in each 
diocese, this matter could be remedied by referring all such 
cases to him before any dismissal action could be taken. 
Children must be protected not only from physical disease 
and crippling conditions, but also from social and emotional 
maladjustments. The child’s cumulative record should show 
whether or not he has received a thorough medical exami- 
nation, vision and audiometric tests and also individual 
test for IQ, achievement test, etc. It is most important to 
ascertain the home conditions, talk with the parents, etc. 

We must remember that 43 per cent of our American 
children live in rural areas; and the same percentage of 
children come from families with a yearly income of $3,000. 
Children in cities have better health and educational facili- 
ties. Three million children have only one parent, while 
over two million live with neither parent. A quarter of a 
million of these children live in institutions, and the same 
number in foster homes. Millions of our children have 
both parents working every day. These and many other 
social and economical factors should be known to the nuns 
and the Assistant Superintendent of Schools because they 
play an important part in adjudging the causes for the 
child’s behavior. If the rate of delinquent behavior con- 
tinues, the 1952 figure of one million will increase to 1,400,- 
000 by 1960, since there will be a 40 per cent increase in 
the number of children between the ages of 10 and 17 by 
1960. There are over 34,742 children under 19 years of age 
in public training schools for juvenile delinquents. The 
grand total of 36,986 comprises 13,018 girls and 23,968 
boys. In one year, 1951 to 1952, the delinquency caseload 
increased 10 per cent. 


SUMMARY 


1. Administration 
a. Appointment of an Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in Charge of Special Education. 
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b. Supervisors and directors of teacher training colleges 
should have at least an orientation in the field.® 


2. Prevention 


a. More religious orders of nuns and brothers should 
expand their work to include the mentally and physically 
handicapped children and the emotionally disturbed and 
socially maladjusted children. The No. 10 Diagram gives 
you some idea of the small number of religious engaged 
in work for the exceptional child. 

b. Catholic Child Guidance Centers should be established 
in every diocese. 

c. The Psychology Departments of our Catholic colleges 
and universities should allow their students to give individ- 
ual tests to the parochial school elementary and secondary 
students. ; 

d. Individual tests for I.Q., achievement tests, vision 
tests, audiometric tests, general health tests, cumulative 
records and the teacher-doctor-nurse-parent team besides 
an active PTA group should be an essential part of every 
school program. 

e. Home conditions should be known to the principal and 
teacher. The Legion of Mary, the PTA and nuns engaged 
in social work should be called upon to visit the home. 

f. There is a very great need for Catholic vocational 
high schools. 

g. Many of our homes for delinquent boys are gradually 
being changed into homes for dependent children, thus 
throwing many of our Catholic children into state institu- 
tions. 

h. If one admits that individual differences exist, then 
the curriculum must be adapted to the child since the child 
cannot adapt himself to the curriculum. The same reader 
open to the same page on every desk in the same classroom 
seems to be a contradiction—but it is a fact. There should 
be two sets of examination papers if we are consistent. 





6 Workshop on Special Education of the Exceptional Child, Catho- 
lic University, Washington 17, D. C., June 11-22, 1954. 
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i. The slow learner in the regular class should have an 
adjusted curriculum, and the gifted child in the regular 
class should have an enriched curriculum. 

j. The PTA and other groups should assist with field 
trips for the gifted, and also plan excursions for the home- 
bound and hospitalized children. 

k. More pre-school provisions should be in existence for 
Catholic exceptional children. 

l. Trained guidance personnel and vocational services 
should be provided for our exceptional children especially 
in our secondary schools. 

m. Principals and teachers should become aware of com- 
munity resources for the exceptional children. 


3. Work for the Exceptional Child 


_ a. Special classes are needed for the mentally retarded 
children (50-75 I.Q.) and the deaf children. Blind children 
and partially seeing children will require special classes in 
a centrally located parochial school when their numbers 
demand them. These classes should be held in a school 
where normal children are in attendance. 

b. Trained teachers are needed to teach the hard of 
hearing and the blind and the partially seeing children in 
the regular classroom until special classes are provided for 
them.’ 

c. An itinerant nun or trained lay person should visit 
certain schools designated by the Assistant Superintendent 
and care for the speech defectives, teach lip-reading and 
give individual tests. 

d. A nun, regardless of what order teaches in the school, 
who has been trained should visit certain schools for reme- 
dial reading in case the large class load prevents the regu- 
lar class teacher from handling this problem. Audio-visual 
aids should be used in this work. 

e. In rural areas an itinerant nun or a lay person could 
visit the schools and inform the teacher how to care for the 





7 The Visually Handicapped Institute, Catholic University, Wash- 
ington 17, D. C., is the only course in the country under Catholic 
auspices granting teacher certification for teachers of the partially 
seeing and the blind each summer. 
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partially seeing child and the hard of hearing child, ad- 
minister individual tests, make provision for the speech 
defective, supply large print books of 18 and 24 point type 
for the partially seeing child and braille books for the blind 
child, give information about community resources for the 
exceptional children, etc., to the teachers. 

f. More attention should be given to the exceptional 
children in our secondary schools, and more planning and 
provision made for their education. 


4. Religion 

a. Catholic children in special classes in the public schools 
should be provided with trained teachers for religion and 
supplied with large print books of 18 and 24 point type and 
braille books. Trained teachers—either nuns or lay per- 
sons—should teach the deaf and the hard of hearing our 
Catholic religion. Transportation should be provided for 
those children needing it in order to attend released time 
programs and Sunday School. A catechism written especial- 
ly for the slow learners should be used in instructing these 
children in their religion. Many of our exceptional children 
of Catholic parents are not receiving religious instruction 
because of lack of transportation, materials, and trained 
teachers. 

b. Homebound and hospitalized children need trained 
teachers of religion and materials. 


5. General 

a. Catholic Dentists’ Guilds or Appollonia Guilds should 
be established in each diocese. Cooperation should be given 
to these dentists who donate their time by not selling candy 
on the school premises. 

b. The crippled child should be kept in mind when plans 
are being made for new schools. Ramps, toilets on the main 
floor, and elevators are needed so that these children may 
attend school.® 





8 WHO after a study of transport accidents in 16 countries 
reported: “Nearly half of all young people who die between the ages 
of 15 and 24 are killed in traffic accidents. Motor vehicles kill 70 per 
cent—mostly children.” (UN Bulletin, Vol. XVI, No. 5, March 1, 1954.) 
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c. In a College Survey conducted by the “March of 
Dimes” it was found that only 40 Catholic colleges and 
universities throughout the country could offer their facili- 
ties to crippled students. 


6. Training 

a. A compulsory orientation course should be given in 
each Catholic teacher training institution together with an 
optional course in this field.® 

b. Catholic colleges should offer more courses in the field 
of special education and offer sequences of courses that will 
qualify our nuns and brothers for teacher certification. 

c. Only 20 Catholic colleges and universities now offer 
courses in special education. 

d. Speech clinics should be established in our colleges 
and universities in order to assist our speech programs in 
our schools. 

e. Panels in special education should be held at all meet- 
ings of our nuns and brothers. 

f. The following is a bird’s eye view of State certifica-- 
tion requirements in the field of special education: 


State Certification Requirements 


16 States do not demand teacher certification for the excep- 
tional child. 

31 States demand teacher certification in Speech. 

27 States demand teacher certification for Hard of Hearing 
Children. 

23 States demand teacher certification for Mentally Re- 
tarded Children. 

23 States demand teacher certification for Crippled Chil- 
dren. 

8 States demand teacher certification for Socially Malad- 

justed Children. 

13 States demand teacher certification for Blind Children. 





9 Bibliographies: “Special Education of the Exceptional Child” 
(1952) and “Special Education of the Atypical Child” (1953) by Rev. 
William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. Catholic University Press, Washington, 
D. C. 
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22 States demand teacher certification for Partially Seeing 
Children. 
20 States demand teacher certification for Deaf Children. 
1 State demands teacher certification for Gifted Children. 
10 States demand teacher certification in Special Health 
Problems, i.e., Cardiac, Epilepsy, T. B., Undervitalized. 
9 States with Special Credentials valid for teaching all 
types of exceptional children. 


1. Authorization of Special Education for Exceptional 
Children is found in the school laws of 46 States. 

2. In 44 States reimbursement for some type or types of 
programs is legally authorized. 

In only 31 States are there provisions for reimbursed 
local programs for both physically and mentally handi- 
capped children. 

3. 23 States require by law a Director or Coordinator 
of Special Education in the State Department of Education. 

41 States have a member of the staff of the State Depart 
ment of Education designated as Director, Supervisor, or 
Consultant in Special Education. 








FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF ROMAN CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


REv. A. B. CORRIGAN, S. J.) 


The Roman Catholic Church has been sponsoring higher 
educational activities in the United States for over a cen- 
tury and a half. During this time, her colleges and univer- 
sities have relied on a program of financial support which 
is characterized neither by public subsidies nor by sub- 
stantial private endowments. The program is almost dis- 
tinctive of the system itself. In the past, it has been put 
to the test various times. If the opinion of experts is correct, 
it is likely to be faced with further and perhaps more 
trying hardships in the future. 

An inquiry, consequently, into the main characteristics 
of the financial support program of Roman Catholic colleges 
and universities in the United States was felt to be particu- 
larly timely at the moment. Although no devious purposes 
surround the program, it has never been analyzed on a 
national scale from the point of view of its chief sources 
of income or from the standpoint of the principles which 
actually guide and determine the fiscal policies of the 
institutions. 

The present writer, as a private individual and not as 
an official spokesman, obtained copies of financial reports 
which 189 Catholic colleges and universities had made to 
the United States Office of Education, covering current op- 
erations for the 1949-50 school year. Since the reports 
were limited to the specific purposes of the Office of Edu- 
cation, a more realistic approach to the study would prob- 
ably have involved actual visitation to the college campuses 
where the intricacies of individual problems could have 
been discussed with the various administrators. Such an 





1 Dean, School of Education, Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash. 
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undertaking, however, was obviously impractical under the 
circumstances. An alternative device was arranged, con- 
sequently, through the medium of a checklist which was 
circulated among the institutions to ascertain the major 
policies which they followed in deriving the necessary finan- 
cial support for their operations. Replies were received 
from 108 colleges and universities, approximately 52 per 
cent of the number contacted. With 189 financial reports 
and 108 checklist returns, then, a study of the sources of 
income and the principles of fiscal policies of Catholic col- 
leges and universities in the country was undertaken. Only 
the colleges and universities which numbered 215 in 1950 
were included. Catholic teachers colleges and seminaries 
were not considered. 

Twenty-eight of the institutions were classified as junior 
colleges. For the most part, these were small colleges for 
women, enrolling fewer than 200 students apiece. Most of 
the Catholic junior colleges were located in the West North 
Central and East South Central States. The liberal arts 
colleges constituted the largest single category of higher 
educational institutions in 1950. They numbered 151. While 
thirty-eight of these colleges were for men and ten for men 
and women, the majority were institutions for women. 
They were located in nearly every state in the country, but 
approximately 75 per cent of them were to be found in the 
North Central and Northeastern sections. Their collective 
enrollment came to approximately 83,000 with an average 
size of approximately 500; the smallest enrolled fewer than 
100 students, and the largest, now a university, more than 
8,000. Sixteen other institutions, because of the diversity 
of their academic program, were classified as complex liberal 
arts colleges, a semi-university status. Outside of the 
North Central and Northeastern states, where eight of their 
number were located, two complex liberal arts colleges were 
to be found in the West South Central region and six in 
the West. Eight of these colleges were coeducational and 
eight were colleges for men. Almost 38,000 students were 
in attendance in them in 1950. Finally, fourteen Catholic 
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collegiate institutions were recognized as universities in 
view of the complexity of their academic program and 
organizational structure. All but three of these institutions 
were located in the North Central and Northeastern states; 
the others were in the South Atlantic and West South Cen- 
tral regions. The universities were attended by some 95,000 
students with enrollments ranging from 2,500 to just under 
10,000 students. Eleven universities were coeducational; 
the others were institutions for men. 

Nearly 300,000 students were enrolled in all the Catholic 
colleges and universities in 1950. Of these, almost two- 
thirds were men, and approximately 25 per cent were vet- 
erans of World War II, attending under the privilege of 
public laws. Some 18,000 men and women comprised the 
aggregate faculty of the institutions. Almost 60 per cent 
were laymen and laywomen; the others were members of 
various religious orders and communities. 

Certain leading characteristics of the Catholic higher 
educational system seem to stand out in this composite 
picture of its quantitative aspects. The system is predomi- 
nantly made up of liberal arts institutions. Most of these 
are small, enrolling fewer than 500 students, mostly women. 
The typical institution is located in the Northeastern states. 
Its faculty consists largely of religious members. In con- 
trast, at one extreme is the 100-student Catholic junior 
college for women, taught by religious women, and located 
in the same general area. At the other extreme, the diverse- 
ly organized college and university of more than 5,000 
students, mostly men and about one-quarter of whom are 
veterans of World War II, taught by laymen and laywomen 
and by members of religious orders for men, located gen- 
erally in the Northeast. 

These are diverse and widespread educational activities. 
In supporting them, the Catholic colleges and universities 
relied on various sources of support for income and pursued 
different policies in achieving their finances. 

In all, current operations, including noneducational ac- 
tivities, auxiliary enterprises, and educational and general 
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services, came to almost $132 million for the 189 colleges 
and universities in the 1949-50 school year. The smallest 
portion, some $4.6 million, was devoted to noneducational, 
chiefly student-aid, purposes. Another $39 million was ex- 
pended on student living facilities, such as cafeteria, resi- 
dence and dining halls, and other auxiliary enterprises, like 
bookstores, student unions, intercollegiate athletics, univer- 
sity presses, and others. The largest expenditure of cur- 
rent funds, $88.3 million, was allocated for educational and 
general services of the institutions. In per student expendi- 
tures, these outlays amounted to $603 for all current pur- 
poses. Noneducational services accounted for $21 of this, 
auxiliary enterprises, $178, and educational and general 
services, $404. 

Variations in expenditures were noted, however, depend- 
ing on such factors as the type of institution involved, its 
location, the characteristics of its student body, and its size. 
Thus, for educational and general purposes, junior colleges 
spent $515 per student, liberal arts colleges, $428, complex 
liberal arts colleges, $317, and universities, $414. The most 
consistent relationship seemed to exist between institutional 
size and unit expenditures. Within each collegiate type, 
the larger the institution was, the smaller was its educa- 
tional and general expenditure in 1950. 

To support these activities, the institutions reported an 
income of more than $143 million from all sources during 
the period. Revenue for noneducational purposes amounted 
to $1.5 million; for auxiliary enterprises and activities it 
was slightly more than $42.2 million; funds for educational 
and general purposes came to $99.2 million. Of the three 
major categories of current operations, accordingly, income 
for noneducational activities failed to cover expenditures 
for these purposes by approximately $3 million. Gross 
receipts for auxiliary enterprises exceeded expenditures 
although the “other” phase of these operations cost some 
$1.2 million more than they brought in. Educational and 
general services netted nearly $11 million over expenditures 
for these purposes. 
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Several sources accounted for these funds. Approxi- 
mately 63 per cent was received from the students through 
tuition, fees, and service charges. Another 18 per cent 
came from public, largely government, sources. Religious 
faculty members contributed the equivalent of 10 per cent 
by their nonsalaried services. Some 5 per cent was received 
from various private sources, including gifts and grants 
from the Church, endowment earnings, investment income, 
and general gifts. The remaining 4 per cent was realized 
through several miscellaneous sources. 

In all, consequently, almost 73 per cent of the current 
income of the Catholic colleges and universities was derived 
from sources internal to the system itself, namely, 63 per 
cent from the student, and 10 per cent from the religious 
faculty member. Corresponding percentages were 51 and 
19 for the junior colleges, 66 and 16 for the liberal arts 
colleges, 62 and 8 for the complex liberal arts colleges, and 
61 and 4 for the universities. The most pronounced dif- 
ference between the institutional types, however, appeared 
to lie in the degree of their dependence on public agencies 
and religious faculty members as sources of income. The 
more complexly organized institutions, the complex liberal 
arts colleges and universities, received almost 25 per cent 
of their current funds from governmental agencies and 
less than 10 per cent from religious faculty members. Junior 
colleges and liberal arts institutions totaled approximately 
25 per cent from nonsalaried service and less than 10 per 
cent from public sources. No major difference was noted 
regarding their dependence on other sources of income. 

Based on replies to checklist queries, it was possible 
to describe which principles of collegiate financing the ad- 
ministrators of the Catholic colleges and universities re- 
garded as applicable and most helpful to their system and 
which ones they felt to be of least help. The officials judged 
it to be particularly helpful to their institutions to formulate 
their fiscal policies on the primacy of educational standards 
with costs a secondary factor. Auxiliary enterprises should 
be self-supporting and service charges should include de- 
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preciation costs. Prudent management of investments calls 
for limited diversification of holdings and the safeguarding 
of capital even at the temporary loss of income. These prin- 
ciples were acknowledged by the administrators to be sub- 
stantially in operation in the system at present and full 
attainment could be achieved, they felt, by additional effort. 

On the other hand, it was judged to be of least value 
to the system to attempt to economize through curtailment 
of the present level of educational offerings. Tuition rates 
should be established without respect to faculty salaries, 
economic status of students, or rates of competing institu- 
tions. Investment capital should be maintained separately 
and should not be pooled with that of other institutions. 
Government sources should not be appealed to for direct 
financial aid. The administrators were not of the opinion 
that these principles were in practice in the system at the 
present nor did they feel that it was desirable to introduce 
them. 

It seemed evident from the findings developed in the 
present inquiry that the current revenue of the Catholic 
colleges and universities was not adequate to meet all 
major purposes in 1950. While a net surplus of some $11 
milion resulted from all operations, for the 189 institutions 
this represented a relatively narrow operating margin. Non- 
educational services incurred a deficit of approximately $3 
million; “other” auxiliary enterprises cost the system some 
$1.2 million. Moreover, in view of the fact that the Catholic 
junior colleges and liberal arts institutions relied to a con- 
siderable extent on the nonsalaried service of religious 
faculty members, their structure of financial support seemed 
to be more firmly based than that of the complex colleges 
and universities which relied on public, and temporary, 
sources for a major portion of their current income. Finally, 
certain discrepancies between the theory and the practice 
of supporting the system became evident. For example, the 
colleges and universities were apparently operating on the 
principle that auxiliary enterprises were self-supporting. 
In practice, however, a loss was incurred in the operation 
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of these affairs. Only a minor part of the total operating 
income was derived from investment in 1950. But, the 
suggested principles regarding investment practices, except 
the one referring to pooling of capital holdings, were judged 
to be in operation in the system. By implication at least, 
the colleges and universities related their tuition charges 
to instructional costs in 1950. Only the universities, how- 
ever, reported the student paying for the total cost of 
instruction in practice. 

Additional revenue was clearly needed by the Catholic 
system of higher education. The deficits incurred in 1950, 
while comparatively minor in themselves, were indicative 
of the extremely narrow financial margin on which the 
institutions were attempting to provide current activities. 
A likely source from which increased financial aid could 
be derived is the one classified here as private. Only 5 
per cent was realized through church grants, endowment 
and investment earnings, and general gifts, and other 
private sources in 1950. Suitable methods for realizing 
greater returns from these sources must be devised by the 
institutions. 

Greater reliance on the nonsalaried services of religious 
faculty members and the development of a more perma- 
nent clientele of students would help to stabilize the support 
program of the,complex liberal arts colleges and universi- 
ties. Religious faculty members should comprise at least 
50 per cent of the collective staffs of these institutions. Re- 
cruitment of more candidates for religious communities 
and more effective training and placement of those now 
available would probably accomplish this proportion. With 
the enrollment of veteran students now declining, the com- 
plex colleges and universities should develop a more con- 
sistent student-body following. According to an estimate 
of the number of Catholics attending colleges in the nation 
in 1950, some 120,000 Catholic young men and women were 
not enrolled in the Catholic higher educational system. This 
group would seem to provide good prospects for enabling 
the Catholic colleges and universities to shift their financial 
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dependence back to sources that are more consistently 
reliable than the temporary funds of public agencies. 
Finally, the apparent discrepancies between theoreti- 
cal and practical operations of the Catholic colleges and 
universities seem to demand further investigation. Addi- 
tional research is needed in both phases of the financial 
program. On the practical side, trend studies should be 
made of the sources of support of the institutions, various 
categories of expenditures should be analyzed, and the 
connection between academic quality and amounts expended 
should be investigated. On the theoretical side, a valuable 
contribution could be made to the Catholic system of higher 
education by presenting a thoroughly validated statement 
of the financial principles which the system should incor- 
porate into their policies and which they should follow in 
realizing adequate funds for their current operations. 








